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THE PRESENT DILEMMA IN PHILOSOPHY 


I 


DEALISM, by which I mean absolute idealism, has been mori- 

bund for the last thirty years, notwithstanding that it still claims 
many adherents. What has been the cause of its decline? 

Certainly not the arguments of the realists. For the great move- 
ments of the human spirit are for the most part blind, unconscious— 
like the movements of some great beast stirring uneasily in the labor 
of heavy dreams. <A deep unconscious logie, if any logie at all. 

Besides, the arguments of the realists have been for the most part 
irrelevant. They were directed against the Berkeleyan ‘‘esse is 
percipi,’’ and proceeded upon the monstrous delusion that to refute 
Berkeley was to refute absolute idealism. But the creed of absolute 
idealism was not Berkeleyism. Its central tenet was that everything 
in the universe logically implies everything else. And against that 
tenet the only argument of the realists that had the slightest weight 
was the argument against the internality of relations. But even 
here no realist can prove that the existence of my ink-pot does not 
imply the existence of the Mikado. All he can do is to say that he 
sees no such implication, and that the idealist has failed to prove 
his case. Obviously to show that everything implies everything else 
would be an infinite and therefore an impossible task. Idealism can 
never be more than a faith and a hope. 

The life-blood of idealism was religious faith, a ‘‘spiritual view 
of the universe.’’ It never rested upon logic. Its logic was a 
“rationalization’’ of its intuitions, visions, and hopes. And now 
that the religious faith on which it rested is gone, idealism collapses. 
That, and not realistic logic, was the cause of its decline. The spirit 
of unfaith, this-worldliness, realism, anti-sentimentalism, anti-roman- 
ticism, has gained the upper hand, both in literature and in phi- 
losophy. It is now the spirit of the modern age. It has to work 
itself out. Until it has done so, attempted revivals of idealism are 
80 much beating of the air. 

The spirit which produced the idealistic movement from Hegel to 
Bosanquet produced also romantic poetry from Wordsworth to W. 
B. Yeats. Romanticism is a kind of faith. This spirit is dead, and 
idealism dies with it. 


365 
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This from the human point of view. Technically, the defect of 
idealism is, not that it commits any ‘‘fallacies,’’ not that it has beep 
shown to be false, but that it can not show itself to be true, because 
it rests upon unproved assumptions. 


II 


But now if we turn to realism and ask if we can find there a 
logically satisfying philosophy, the astonishing fact emerges that 
realism, like idealism, is founded upon faith, and not upon reason, 
Its faith, indeed, is not religious insight. It is that grossly inferior 
kind of faith called ‘‘common sense.”’ 

Realism asserts two propositions. The first is that external 
things are not ‘‘mental.’’ To have shown this is, I think, a service 
to philosophy. It refuted the puzzling arguments of Berkeley. But 
it can not be said to be very important, since modern idealism did 
not maintain the position of Berkeley. The second proposition of 
realism is that external things exist (some of them at any rate) when 
no mind is aware of them. This I take to be the essence of realism, 
I shall call it the proposition P. 

But this proposition P, which is the essence of realism, is not 
self-evident, and it can not be proved by any conceivable logic or 
evidence. It is a pure dogmatic assumption. It rests upon faith. 
That is why I say that realism has technically the same defect as 
idealism. 

To substantiate this statement fully is not possible in the present 
brief article. I have discussed it at length elsewhere.’ I can here 
only offer the following reflections. 

First, the unprovability of P rests ultimately upon the Humean 
discovery that one particular fact can never prove another particular 
fact. From the existence of this table now when I am perceiving it 
(which is one particular fact) I can not deduce its existence at some 
other time when I am not perceiving it (which is another particular 
fact). Therefore no amount of observation of external things can 
ever give rise to an inference in favor of the proposition P. 

Secondly, this is admitted either expressly or by implication by 
most clear-sighted realists. And for this reason they invariably fall 
back in the last resort upon ‘‘common sense’”’ or ‘‘instinctive belief.” 
All realism ultimately rests solely upon this basis. And this is 
equivalent to saying that realism rests upon unproved dogmatit 
assertions. Their case is that the proposition P is universally and 
instinctively believed by everyone, and that therefore it must be 
true. 

I need not comment upon the utter weakness and irrationality af 


1In my Theory of Knowledge and Existence. 
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such a position. It would have justified in the past a thousand 
beliefs now known to be false. 

It may appear fantastic to doubt the proposition P. But it once 
appeared fantastic to doubt the absolute and exclusive truth of 
Euclidean geometry, of the geocentric hypothesis, of the proposi- 
tions which Descartes doubted. Yet these doubts laid the founda- 
tion stones of non-Euclidean geometry, of modern astronomy, and of 
modern philosophy respectively. And the fantastic appearance of 
such doubts arose in all cases from ‘‘common sense.’’ 

Thus realism and idealism both suffer from the same defect. 
They are both founded upon dogmatic unproved assumptions. This 
is what I call the present dilemma in philosophy. 


III 

Is there any third road? 

Why not treat the proposition P as the geometers did the twelfth 
“axiom’’ of Euclid? At first they thought it was self-evident. 
Finding it was not, they tried to prove it. When this was shown 
to be impossible, they did not appeal to ‘‘common sense’’ or ‘‘in- 
stinctive belief.”’ They left that to dullards and nit-wits. They 
recognized, with an intellectual courage which philosophers might 
well imitate, that the so-called ‘‘axiom’’ was a proposition which 
was assumed not because it was true, or because there was the slight- 
est reason for believing it, but solely because it was convenient. 
This left it open to them to assume other and rival axioms, and on 
these axioms non-Euclidean geometry was founded. 

Now the position of the proposition P is exactly the same as the 
position which the Euclidean axiom held over a century ago. For P 
is not self-evident, and can not be proved to be true. The only dif- 
ference is that philosophers have neither the wit nor the intellectual 
courage which the mathematicians exhibited in the like situation. 
They keep on timidly and feebly running back to the tent of common 
sense. 

Proceeding as the mathematicians did, let us assume that the 
proposition P might be false. What rival ‘‘axioms’’ are possible? 
We shall have to assume that colors, sounds, tastes, stones, trees, 
stars, do not exist when they are not being perceived, that they pop 
in and out of existence as minds become aware of them. Not, mark 
you, that they are ‘‘mental.’’ You can have them as non-mental as 
you like. But these non-mental things will come and go according 
as We are conscious or unconscious of them. 

Now if so, why does everyone universally assume the truth of P? 
This belief must have some cause. It has not been produced in our 
minds by reason, because there is no logical reason for it. Hence 
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the cause of our holding this belief must be psychological. What 
psychological cause for it can be suggested? The answer seems 
quite plain. Belief in P affords a vast simplification of our uni. 
verse. It makes for economy of thought. It means less intellectual 
labor. It is based, if you like, upon our mental laziness. 

Which is the simpler belief? That there exist multitudes of 
successive universes, which come into existence and go out of ex. 
istence with blank intervals of non-existence separating them? (Or 
that there exists only one continuous universe? That there are in. 
numerable tables at different times in my room? Or that there js 
one table there all the time? The innumerable universes, the in. 
numerable tables, are an unnecessary complication. Therefore the 
mind has cut them out, and thinks in the simpler terms of the one 
table and the one universe. Therefore, for the sake of convenience 
only, it has adopted the proposition P. 

Is not this a more rational explanation than that of the realist! 
We all in practice believe in P. Why? The realist can find no 
foundation for it but his miserable ‘‘common sense.’’ He thus bases 
it upon a sort of irrational revelation, which has not even the emo- 
tional attraction of mysticism. Asked to account for it, he throws 
up his hands in despair and appeals blindly to instinct. How this 
‘*instinetive belief’’ arose he can not explain, and he fails to see 
that it even needs explanation, much less that it can be explained 
quite simply. For the account of the matter given in this article és 
the explanation of the realist’s mysterious ‘‘common sense.’’ 

We need not dispute that there is some truth in the realist ae- 
count of the matter. There is such a thing as common sense. There 
may even be such things as instinctive beliefs. I doubt whether they 
can properly be referred to ‘‘instinct’’ in any psychologically precise 
sense. For the instincts are, I understand, urges to action, not 
urges to believe propositions. And I do not think there can be any 
instinets of a purely intellectual or theoretical character, which have 
as their function to guide men into the holding of true (or untrue?) 
beliefs. But if the realists simply mean by instinctive beliefs those 
which we hold as a matter of course, without explicit reflection, then, 
of course, there are many such. That the sun revolves round the 
earth must have been an instinctive belief for most of man’s history. 
And the fact that we now know it to be false should surely lead us 
to doubt the absolute infallibility of instinctive belief as such. 

But in any ease even if we admit that belief in the proposition P 
is in this sense instinctive, is it not obvious that we can not rest there! 
For instinctive beliefs themselves must have some cause. Much 
of our ‘‘knowledge’’ may be founded upon them, but that is not a 
sufficient and final account of our knowledge. For these instinctive 
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beliefs are themselves a problem to be explained. We must clearly 
push our enquiries further back. When we do so we may find that 
we have included under the one head of instinctive beliefs many 
different kinds of propositions, belief in which is due to many dif- 
ferent psychological causes. Some may be due to erroneous, more 
or less unconscious, inferences from perception. The belief that 
the sun revolves round the earth may be of this kind. Others—and 
I think the proposition P would come here—are not founded on 
either perception or on any kind of inference, but upon considera- 
tions of convenience, simplicity, and so forth. 

Realism fails to give, nay more, refuses to even try to give, any 
account whatever of its ultimate principles. It keeps on saying 
“We believe them because common sense dictates them. We believe 
them because everyone believes them and always has believed them. 
We believe them because we believe them.’’ Pressed further it 
refers vaguely and quite unscientifically to ‘‘instincts,’’ without 
attempting to give any account of what instincts are or why 
they have arisen. Thus in the last resort they base their phil- 
osophical principles upon some mysterious revelation, into the nature 
of which, being, it must be presumed, a divine mystery, they stead- 
fastly refuse to look. 

In contrast with this the account we would give of the origin of 
belief in the proposition P is simple, straightforward, and, I think, 
in essence scientific. It came to be believed, not because there is 
any logical reason for thinking it is true, but because it was found 
to simplify the world in which man found himself. It must have 
evolved slowly and laboriously among our remote human or even 
prehuman ancestors. There is no reason to think that the ameba, 
the crocodile, the dog, or even the anthropoid ape believe it. Does 
even the human baby believe it? ‘‘A baby’s rattle,’’ says James, 
“Drops out of his hand, but the baby looks not for it. It has ‘gone 
out’ for him as a candle-flame goes out; and it comes back when 
you replace it in his hand. The idea of its being a ‘thing,’ whose 
permanent existence by itself he might interpolate between its suc- 
cessive apparitions has evidently not occurred to him.’’? If the 
idea evolved in the human species, if it even has to grow up in the 
individual infant, there must be some cause for this evolution. And 
if the cause does not lie in the logical reason of man, or in his per- 
ception—as it evidently does not,—may it not lie in some such con- 
siderations as I have suggested? My suggestion at least seems better 
than the realist’s blind irrational refusal to give any account of it 
at all. 


2 James, Pragmatism, p. 174. 
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IV 


That things continue to exist during interperceptual intervals [ 
have called the proposition P. That they do not exist during such 
intervals I will call the proposition not-P. I have compared the 
situation as between the two rival ‘‘axioms’’ P and not-P, to the 
situation as between the rival ‘‘axioms’’ of Euclidean and non. 
Euclidean geometries respectively. But in one important respect 
the two situations differ. In geometry the various axioms all stand 
on exactly the same level. There is no good ground for preferring 
one to the other. As regards the axioms P and not-P this is not g0, 
There is actually good ground for preferring the axiom not-P to P. 

I will not stay to discuss the possible objection that the statement 
above made about geometry is not true since empirical evidence, such 
as that which is believed to have verified Einstein’s hypothesis, may 
definitely go in favor of one geometry as against the others. I will 
only say as regards this that in my view the empirical evidence 
referred to does not prove one geometry truer than another, but 
only that one is more convenient in certain particular cases than the 
others. And leaving this matter aside I will proceed to show—what 
is the important point for us here—that the proposition not-P is 
philosophically preferable to the proposition P. 

How can this be? It is admitted that there is no evidence either 
for P or for not-P. No inference from the existence of this table 
now when it is being perceived can ever prove, or make it even 
faintly probable, either that it did exist a minute ago when it was 
not being perceived, or that it did not. We can not know whether 
P or not-P is true. There is not the slightest reason or evidence in 
favor of either. Both are pure assumptions. How, then, can one 
be preferable to the other ? 

The answer is that the burden of proof is on those who assert P 
and not on those who assert not-P. And as neither can discharge 
this burden, the case goes to the assertors of not-P. Let us see how 
this is. 

You assert that the table exists when no one is perceiving it. Then 
it is for you to prove that. It is not for me to prove that it is not 
true. I am logically entitled to decline to accept or believe it till 
you give some demonstration of it. It is just as if you should assert 
that there is a mountain forty thousand feet high on the hidden side 
of the moon. There may be. I can not prove that there is not. 
But there is no reason why I should attempt such a proof. It is for 
you to bring forward evidence that there is such a mountain. Until 
you do so, I am entitled to say that I see no reason for believing it to 
be true, and that in the absence of any evidence I must hold the 
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opinion that there is probably no such mountain. So it is with the 
table when no one is perceiving it. 

The position then is this. Philosophically and logically not-P is 
preferable to P. But in practice P is preferable to not-P. For it 
is more convenient and simple to believe P than not-P. That is why 
P is universally believed, and it is quite right that it should be so 
believed. But we here, as philosophers, as theorists, are not con- 
cerned with that. For us not-P has to be preferred. We can not 
say certainly that P is false. It may be true. But since the burden 
of proof is on those who assert that P is true, and since they can not 
bring even an iota of evidence to prove it, we can not accept it. It 
is better for us to believe in not-P. 


V 


Philosophically, then, we have to believe that colors, sounds, 
trees, stars, mountains—non-mental though they may be—do not 
exist except when they are being perceived either by us or by some 
other minds. We have to believe that they jump in and out of 
existence like Jacks-in-the-box. We came to hold the opposite view, 
the ‘‘common sense’’ view, because it is simpler and more con- 
venient. But it is not actually and literally true. 

But this, it will be said, leads to an absurd universe. Well, I for 
one should not be surprised if the universe, as it actually is, is absurd. 
For ‘‘absurd’’ here does not mean irrational, illogical, or contrary to 
the evidence. It only means strange, unfamiliar, different from our 
usual ideas. It only means, in fact, different from what ‘‘common 
sense’’ would expect. But that, I think, is nothing against it. My 
absurd universe is no more strange and unfamiliar than the universe 
of non-Euclidean geometry, than the universe of Einstein, than the 
universe of electrons and protons. Science has long ago given up 
worshipping at the shrine of common sense, which is merely another 
name for ancient prejudice. Realistic philosophy alone, in this year 
of grace, seems to think that blind prejudice is a good and proper 
foundation for its ultimate principles. 

But causality. Is not that a bar to our philosophy? We have 
to believe in a continuous series of cause and effects. What happens 
to this if the world goes in and out of existence in this absurd fash- 
ion? We see a series of causes continuing up to a certain point. 
Then there is a blank when no one is perceiving the series. After 
the blank comes another period of perception when the series appears 
to go on as if it had continued in the interval? Does not this prove 
that it really did so continue? And in any case can we believe that 
the table suddenly springs into existence uncaused ? 

Well, I can only say that causality is not sacrosanct. Our belief 
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in its operation, like all other beliefs in philosophy, should depend 
on the evidence. There is no evidence for its operations during 
interperceptual intervals. There obviously can be none. And there. 
fore there can be no reason to believe in it. To do so is, of course, 
convenient. That is why we believe it. It is in exactly the same 
case as the proposition P. It is, in fact, part of that proposition, 
P includes the belief that things go on existing in interperceptual 
intervals in the usual way, and of course that the usual processes, 
causal and other, go on in them at the same time. Causality, there. 
fore, can not be used to prove the proposition P, for the assertion of 
causality is itself a part of that proposition. Any such argument 
would be circular. 

The position of the law of causality is almost exactly paralleled 
by that of the law of the conservation of energy. It is only by 
means of the fiction of ‘‘potential’’ energy that it is possible to hold 
that the same amount of energy is always in existence. All that the 
evidence shows, all that is empirically verifiable, is that where there 
is a certain quantity of energy which suddenly disappears out of 
existence at a certain time, the same amount of energy will reappear 
in the universe at some later time. The gap between the two ex 
istences of the energy is filled up by the fictitious supposition that it 
goes on existing ‘‘potentially.’’ This supposition is convenient and 
leads to no undesirable results, but can not be held to be ontologically 
true. Hence the actual truth about the law of the conservation of 
energy is that it is true when energy is actually being exerted, but 
not during the intervals between exertions. The inter-exertional 
gaps here correspond to the interperceptual gaps in the law of cause 
tion. We can truly hold that causation operates in the usual way 
during perceptual periods, but that is all the evidence warrants. 
That it goes on operating during interperceptual periods is a cor 
venient belief which we all hold because it is convenient. It is 
nothing more. And certainly, therefore, the proposition P can not 
be deduced from it, or proved by it. 

All that the hostile reader can now do is to say ‘‘this is such 
fantastic nonsense that I flatly decline to believe it.’? And from 
this mood, if he persists in it, I can not wean him. I can only point 
out that for practical purposes he is no doubt right, and that I am 
not asking him to forego his practical habits and beliefs; but that if 
he is going to insist upon intruding into theoretical philosophy be 
liefs which have no rational, evidentiary, or scientific foundation, 
no foundation in fact except practical convenience, then I think le 
has not yet attained to that pure dispassionate spirit of reasoned 
enquiry, which is the rule in science, and which ought to be the rule 
in philosophy. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. W. T. Stace. 
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THE REALISM OF COMMON SENSE 373 
THE REALISM OF COMMON SENSE? 


OR a long time I pondered over the best way to begin an essay 
on the realism of common sense. Since the appearance of 
Santayana’s Scepticism and Animal Faith, nearly ten years ago, I 
have been convinced that the sceptical approach to knowledge has 
received its final formulation. There was no use in going over this 
perfectly tilled ground again; it was for me no longer arable. I 
believe it is true, however, that the process of doubting is one which, 
as Descartes says, we have to go through ‘‘once in our life.’’ But 
this hardly implies that it is necessary for every budding philosopher 
to write an initial treatise on the correct method of scepticism. I 
realize that the logic of a ‘‘solipsism of the present moment,’’ as 
enunciated by Santayana, has been questioned in various quarters: 
and the usual stricture is that essences are abstractions from simple 
propositions entertained by even the doubter himself, and there- 
fore highly artificial. I will only remark in passing that it seems 
to me that the English philosophic mentality is inclined to be too 
verbal, and betrays an inveterate impotence to get behind the super- 
ficial network of statements to a level of pure intuition or feeling. 
Most of us are incapable, probably, of any sustained depth of con- 
templation. For better or worse, then, I accept solipsism as the 
logical outcome of any mentalistic type of philosophy that is hon- 
estly carried out. As a critic of the malicious tendencies in the his- 
tory of philosophy, I consider that Santayana is quite incomparable. 
The other objection to an initial scepticism of such a relentless 
order is somewhat more difficult to express. Even if the logic of 
solipsism is admitted to be flawless, it is felt that the morale of a 
subsequent system of philosophy is weakened. After a philosopher 
has almost committed intellectual suicide at the outset, it is a lonely 
task to work slowly uphill into the lost air of an ‘‘animal faith.’’ 
He never seems quite to recover from the shock of solipsism: a taint 
of suspicion hangs about his most sanguine later assumptions. On 
the other hand, however, we all know that dogmatism and unana- 
lyzed presuppositions are bad traits in any system of philosophy; 
and the thorough scepticism of Santayana has surely had a won- 
derful cathartic effect on the egoism of modern thought. An ini- 
tial mortification of even the most instinctive claims to knowledge 
should not stultify a courageous thinker, but purify the recognized 
necessity of his future assertions. He will then be dogmatic with a 
difference. 
I avoided the method of scepticism, then, not so much because it 
is alien to my way of thinking, as because I felt that Santayana had 


1 Being the Introduction to a forthcoming Primer of Epistemology for the 
Laity. 
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carried it to its logical conclusion; and besides that, the aim and 
scope of a simple primer of the realism of common sense hardly calls 
for an ascésis, as Pater might put it, of the great historical preten. 
sions of the intellect. My desire was merely to clarify the outlook 
of common sense: and I felt that a correct theory of knowledge was 
the only gateway to a final insight into so many hotly contested 
issues, be they of art, science, or religion. 

If the question arises, for instance, as to whether a certain work 
of art is to be considered as ‘‘classic’’ or ‘‘romantic’’ in treatment, 
how can we offer a definite judgment on such a matter unless we 
have settled, once and for all, just what is the objective contriby, 
tion to our perceptual experience, as distinguished from those ele. 
ments of memory and sentiment—the mind’s contribution to the 
total field of experience? What if the seemingly objective features 
of perception are, as a matter of fact, saturated as well in the vaga. 
ries of a human point of view? It is all very well to be exhorted 
from time to time by some reforming critic ‘‘to see the object as 
in itself it really is,’? but did Matthew Arnold, or does Mr. T. §, 
Eliot, for example, really know what the true object of perception 
is? If so, I might have been spared much labor. 

On the other hand, a little epistemology is a dangerous thing, 
This is only too painfully obvious in the popular writings of such 
otherwise eminent specialists as Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir 


James Jeans. As soon as they discover (after a smattering of 
physiology and epistemology they have probably imbibed from Lord 
Russell) how extremely indirect and symbolic our knowledge of 
the external world must be, they almost drop that world out of sight 
in their bewilderment; and then, getting alarmed, postulate some 
new-fangled mathematical Deity: or growing still hotter, ‘‘go mystie 


in a big way,’’ as an American might express it. After a great 


many years spent in studying the internal constitution of the stars, 
they suddenly imagine that these same stars are in their heads 
—or if not exactly stars, ‘‘pointer-readings.’’ But why should 
Eddington or Jeans have the perfect and transparent perceptual 
knowledge of some omniscient Mind, like the God of Aristotle! 
Their whole confusion rests upon a false ideal of what knowing 
is; or, in other words, they have no epistemology. The danger of 
dabbling in a severe intellectual discipline like epistemology is often 
apparent in the adherents of such fads as Christian Science and 
Spiritualism. They point out triumphantly how little we really 
know about the so-called physical (dreadful word!) universe, as if 
that was a good excuse for believing in anything we like to believe 
in. On the contrary, however, one should be less confident of trae 
ing accurately the antics of a spook, after discovering how extremely 
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symbolic is our perception of such a common object as a chair, 
which can be certified by everybody. 

I can not remember exactly what it was that first prompted me 
to question the homely outlook of the realism of common sense, but 
I am certain it was not a bent stick seen in the water, a pink rat, 
or any other of the favorite examples that we find in the textbooks 
on epistemology. It was most likely a little knowledge of science 
that originally made me suspect the nature and extent of our pri- 
mary crude experience of the hang of things. For even a cursory 
and superficial survey of the reports of science should be sufficient 
to convince anyone that the naiveté of our ordinary perceptual life 
covers a multitude of latent but throbbing events. It is wonderful 
to first discover in physics that beneath and beyond the intimate 
world of immediate experience lies an alien world of perhaps in- 
finite and unfathomable complexity. But if we turn to physiol- 
ogy for further enlightenment, our wonder and perplexity is only 
increased. For if the experiments of this latter science are trust- 
worthy, and I see no reason why common sense should begin by 
assuming the contrary, the indubitable physical basis, or ground, 
of all our variegated perceptual life is the human brain. At first 
blush, this may not appear as such a startling statement; but gradu- 
ally the roots of a very great and difficult problem begin to grow 
in our minds. I open my eyes in the morning and believe I see 
the external surface qualities of a world of things beyond my body. 
But if all these obvious qualities are rooted in that region of phys- 
ical space that confines a brain, in what conceivable sense, or in 
what possible fashion, can I really perceive and know an external 
universe? As an inquisitive adult, then, I must get to the bottom 
of this common illusion. And it is the proper task of epistemology, 
or the criticism of the cognitive presumptions of common sense, to 
amend and clarify an unsophisticated or instinctive realism. 

For the task of epistemology, as I understand it, is not the same 
as that of science. Science does not start by questioning the valid- 
ity of sense-perception, memory, testimony, and instinctive induc- 
tion: but seeks to enlarge, by the use of powerful instruments, and 
a body of statistics, the simple outlook of common sense. It may 
dispel many a poetical illusion about the world, and help to exhibit 
the necessity of epistemology, but it is in nowise a violation of the 
creed of realism: unless it becomes hopelessly subjective, and loses 
hold of the very world it proposes to understand. From the angle 
of epistemological criticism, I find science rather akin to common 
Sense in its fundamental attitude towards nature. It is a wonder- 

ful amplification of our primary knowledge of things, but not a 
final ratification of our most deep-rooted convictions. And why 
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should it be? Unless the professor of physiology can honestly point 
to some sorry skull on his table, and trust his memory or the fal- 
tering answers of his pupils, of what possible significance is his lee. 
ture, so crammed with a detailed knowledge of secret but real things? 
I have said that the criticism of the cognitive presumptions of 
common sense is the proper task of epistemology. It may be ob- 
jected, however, that to speak of presumptions in connection with 
common sense is apt to be misleading: it is to read into the simplic- 
ity of our instinctive realism a sophistication, or critical conscien- 
tiousness, that is not to be found in practice. I confess that it is 
only in the light of epistemological criticism one may detect the na- 
ture of these various presumptions, or cognitive claims: they are 
automatic assertions involved in living under the fire of our envi- 
ronment, and are not formulated in what I call ‘‘ordinary percep- 
tion.’? But in analysing the realism of common sense, we become 
aware of its uncritical complexion and vital presuppositions. It 
is a daily fact, for example, that in ordinary perception I presume 
automatically that I intuit the external surface qualities of physi- 
cal objects: but if the reports of physics and physiology are not 
to be completely ignored, this is obviously a kind of practical illu- 
sion on my part. Again, if I turn on the hot-water tap in my 
bathroom, I seldom stop to wonder if the water will be really hot; 
or, worse yet, if it will flow at all. In this most elementary case 
of instinctive induction, however, a less critical person than myself 
may detect the possibility of a kind of latent cognitive preswmp- 
tion: the water in an hotel is not always hot, and it has been known 
not to run sometimes. So in most cases of memory or anticipation, 
I do not initially question the validity of what I remember or ex- 
pect to happen: there is a spontaneous or instinctive claim to know 
some object in the past or future. But the experience of living 
proves that memory and anticipation are notoriously fallible. 
From the standpoint of an unformulated and naive realism, 
then, the validity of our perception of things, of memory, of cer- 
tain kinds of testimony, and instinctive induction, are simply as- 
sumed. But, as a matter of fact, none of these four popular topics 
of epistemology have more than this humble physiological sanction: 
they have no backing of a more absolute or infallible nature. It 
is our duty, however, in epistemology, to exhibit and confirm (at 
least, pragmatically) the living necessity for the cognitive presump- 
tions of common sense. They would never have arisen and per- 
plexed the minds of philosophers, save for the natural exigences of 
life itself. But a scrupulous critic of knowledge, with an eye to 4 
certain weakness of the senses, and the poetical simplicity of com- 
mon sense, may legitimately hold that every instance of sense-per- 
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ception, memory, testimony, and induction, is a kind of latent pre- 
sumption—an unconscious taking for granted of some bit of knowl- 
edge about the world. And a thorough discipline in scepticism will 
only reinforce and purify his more substantial reasons for holding 
with Santayana that all knowledge is, to a disenchanted and candid 
spirit, a matter of ‘‘animal faith.’ 

But the persistent because instinctive presumption to know the 
things of this world, and the ways they hang together, will remain 
the backbone of the realism of common sense. Its fundamental out- 
look is healthy, practical, and roughly reliable; but under the search- 
light of epistemology, impossibly naive. Common sense, then, for a 
critic of knowledge, has a strong side and a weak side, is partly cor- 
rect and partly misleading. The confident stubborn claim of the 
healthy mind to know this world can not be avoided or denied in the 
long run; it may be suspended by doubt, or error, or the pathetic 
brevity of an individual intellect; it can certainly be instructed and 
formulated by science and epistemology: but its masculine vitality 
will remain triumphant when the dust of our last analysis has blown 
away. 


DANIEL Cory. 
BouRNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 





SOME RECENT GERMAN CRITICS OF PHENOMENOLOGY ! 


NGLISH criticism of Husserl and the phenomenological move- 

ment has been very slow to appear, but German philosophers 
have shown no such reticence. Almost from the very start of his 
philosophical career Husserl has had to contend with criticism in 
one form or another. He has had occasion to complain at times 
that his opponents have misunderstood his position. He regretted, 
for instance, that a man of Kiilpe’s ability should fail to understand 
his doctrine of categorial intuition: and yet his career can largely be 


1Der phdnomenologische Idealismus Husserls. T. Cetms. (Latvijas Uni- 
versitates raksti. Acta Universitatis Latviensis, v. 19.) Riga: Walters und 
Rapa. 1928. Pp. 251-442. 

Husserls Phinomenologie und Schuppes Logik; ein Beitrag zur Kritik des 
intuitionistischen Ontologismus in der Immanenzidee. R. ZocHER. Miinchen: 
E. Reinhardt. 1932. Pp. 280. 

Von Husserl zu Heidegger; Kritik der phdnomenologischen Philosophie. 
J. Krarr. Leipzig: H. Buske. 1932. Pp. 124. 

Husserls vor-phinomenologische Philosophie; mit einer monographischen 
Bibliographie Edmund Husserl. W. ILLEMANN. (Studien und Bibliographien 
zur Gegenwartsphilosophie.) Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1932. Pp. viii+ 87. 

Kritik der Transzendental-Phinomenologie Husserls; erster Teil einer 
Kritik der Gegenwartsphilosophie; mit einem Nachtrag zur monographischen 
Bibliographie Edmund Husserl. F, WrEmAvER. (Studien und Bibliographien 
zur Gegenwartsphilosophie.) Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1933. Pp. xx + 132. 
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told in terms of the controversies which have engaged him at one 
time and another. 

In 1891 Husserl published in the Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 
a review of the first volume of Schréder’s Lectures on the Algebra of 
Logic. While praising Schréder’s work as the first significant Ger. 
man contribution to symbolic logic, Husserl made his review the 
occasion for arguing at length that symbolic logie is not logic at all, 
but only a calculus. Following Brentano he claimed that natural 
language is as good as indispensable for judging; logic is concerned 
with the meaning of propositions which are judgments expressed in 
words. If symbolic logic claims to be able to work without using 
such meanings, it differs fundamentally from logic, which is totally 
unable to function without using meanings. The error of men like 
Schroder, Husserl argued, lay in the fact that they failed to recog. 
nize the essential difference between ianguage and algorithm, and 
hence they did not realize that they had produced no logic at all, 
but only a calculus serving special logical ends. 


‘ 


Such an attack on Schréder’s work did not long go unanswered. 
Andreas Vcigt, who had shortly before been a student of Schréder’s, 
came to the defense of his former teacher and a controversy ensued 
between Voigt and Husserl in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Philosophie, a controversy that Avenarius the editor had 


to end. Later Schréder himself took cognizance of Husserl’s views 
and answered them very briefly and effectively. 

The most serious development for Husserl, however, was that in 
1894 Gottlob Frege, whose work in symbolic logic had been largely 
overlooked, made a highly successful counter-attack on Husserl. 
He reviewed Husserl’s book, Philosophy of Arithmetic, the first 
volume of which had appeared in 1891, and criticized its arguments 
so searchingly and decisively that almost nothing was left ap- 
parently for Husserl to utilize of his early views. ‘‘In reading this 
book,’’ Frege said,? ‘‘I have been able to measure the extent of the 
damage which the inroads of psychology on logic have caused and 
I have here held it to be my duty to bring the damage justly to the 
light. The errors which I have felt it was necessary to indicate 
should be charged less to the author than to a widespread philosophi- 
cal sickness. ”’ 

Husserl did not answer Frege’s attack as he had answered 
Voigt’s. It was to his credit that he saw the truth behind Frege’s 
criticism. He had to admit to himself that he had been solving 
logical problems with the aid of psychology, just as many another 
German logician of the day had done. He resolved to study the 
whole situation exceedingly carefully. This study resulted in the 


2 Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, 103: 332, 1894. 
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publication in 1900 of the first volume of Logical Investigations, 
which he called the Prolegomena to a Pure Logic. This Prolegomena 
was an attack, classical in form and effect, on all those who held 
as he himself had once done that psychology can subserve logical 
ends, who were guilty, in other words, of the error of psychologism. 
The second volume of Logical Investigations followed in 1901, giving 
Husserl’s reconstructed thought. It contained keen analyses of the 
theory of meaning, a new theory of universals, a highly significant 
theory of categorial intuition claiming to be what Kant had failed 
to realize as intellectual intuition, and the first foreshadowings of 
what he was pleased to call phenomenology. 

Outward success came to him in 1901 when he was invited to a 
chair of philosophy at the University of Gottingen. The years that 
followed his acceptance of that position were given over to develop- 
ing the phenomenology hinted at so often yet never attained in 
Logical Investigations. They were also years in which incessant 
attacks were made on his work, though of course many bestowed the 
highest praise on it and some, such as Scheler and Lipps, were con- 
verted by it. In 1902 the first detailed attack was made when 
Palagyi published a book called The Conflict of the Psychologizers 
and the Formalists in Modern Logic. Husserl published a reply to 
Palagyi, but he did not reply to the other critics who followed. 
The next important attack was Critical Idealism and Pure Logic, 
a Cry in the Conflict by Wilhelm Jerusalem in 1905. Again in 
1909 Maticevie reviewed the whole situation in a book entitled On 
the Foundation of Logic, a Contribution to the Determination of 
the Relation between Logic and Psychology. 

The main contention of Husserl’s critics was that his phe- 
nomenology was in reality nothing more than psychology. After 
August Messer made a similar point in two articles on Husserl’s 
Phenomenology in its Relation to Psychology, published in the 
Archw fiir die gesamte Psychologie in 1912 and 1914, Husserl de- 
cided to carry the war into the enemy’s camp by speaking before 
the Sixth Congress for Experimental Psychology. He asserted 
vigorously that phenomenology is not descriptive psychology, as his 
critics would have, and that further it contains nothing at all of 
psychology. On the other hand, it does find application to psy- 
chology, providing its theoretic foundation and in fact making an 
exact psychology possible. 

However courageous that step was, Husserl failed to convince 
the psychologists, partly because his words sounded like an ulti- 
matum to them and partly because he expressed himself in the 
terminology of Ideas towards a Pure Phenomenology which had been 
published in 1913. Now the terminology of that work is singularly 
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difficult and it seems to have had the effect of checking the tide of 
criticism by giving the critics a particularly hard piece of work to 
assimilate before they could go forward with their attacks. Con. 
sequently a lull came, during which Husserl’s fame continued to 
grow and he was able still further to work at developing his system, 

In 1928 Husserl retired from academic work, a successful man 
and widely regarded. Between 1914 and 1928 a few critical works 
appeared, such as Ehrlich’s Kant and Husserl, but most of the ma- 
terial published during that period was of an expository nature, 
About 1928, however, Husserl’s critics began to feel more sure of 
their understanding of his work and a fresh series of attacks was 
launched. To none of these did Husserl reply, although it must 
have distressed him to see so many of the old arguments cropping 
up again.® 

Celms in his The Phenomenological Idealism of Husserl has given 
one of the best analyses of phenomenology that has yet been pub- 
lished. It is based on notes of Husserl’s lectures as well as on his 
principal works, though its main interest is in the Ideas towards a 
Pure Phenomenology. The aim of the exposition is to show that 
it is necessary to differentiate between the fruitful phenomenological 
method and the untenable phenomenological idealism. The method 
in no way leads necessarily to such idealism and gives only a certain 
degree of probability, which is far from the absolutely strict cer- 
tainty that Husserl claims. Husserl’s idealism can best be regarded, 
not as transcendental science, but as a new variety of spiritual 
metaphysics. 

Zocher drove another wedge into phenomenology in his book on 
Husserl’s Phenomenology and Schuppe’s Logic. The first part of 
his work is an analysis of the immanence philosophy of Wilhelm 
Schuppe; the second part is an analysis of the phenomenological 
philosophy of Husserl in the light of Schuppe’s doctrines. He finds 
that the two men define a theory of immanence that is well grounded, 
but the moment Husserl passes over from pure consciousness or im- 
manence to the doctrine of the noema or the object he is passing 
from the well-grounded to the not-grounded. The noema, the ob- 
ject, is transcendent, not immanent and consequently requires a 


3 For many years Husserl did not reply to his critics because he thought 
that they had failed to grasp the fundamental meaning of his phenomenology 
and because he thought that a number of them were beginners in philosophy 
who lacked the maturity necessary for serious criticism. When however re 
sponsible critics arose in the various philosophical schools, he decided to prepare 
a younger man who could reply for him. After five years of daily contact with 
Husserl this assistant, Eugen Fink, has recently published in Kant-Studien 4 
defense of Husserl against the critics belonging to Rickert’s school. (Cf. 
Kant-Studien, Bd. XXXVIII, 3/4.) 
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different sort of grounding which Husserl has not provided. For 
such reasons Zocher is inclined to regard phenomenology as ‘‘a 
psychology of a special kind”’ (p. 101), a ‘‘higher psychologism’”’ 
(p. 103), or an “‘eidetic psychologism’’ (p. 186). 

Kraft in his book, From Husserl to Heidegger, also believes that 
the philosopher is confronted with the important systematic prob- 
lem of separating out the tenable from the untenable in phenomen- 
ology. He believes that phenomenology has shaped the philosophical 
aspect of the twentieth century to this date, but that many funda- 
mental questions remain to be clarified in its field. He realizes that 
Husserl has developed a method, not a system. That method he 
analyzes and says that the student will be able to follow it best by 
making a chronological study of Husserl’s works. He regards 
Husserl’s criticism of psychologism as purchased at the expense of 
a psychological mysticism and he treats Husserl’s theory of uni- 
versals as a metaphysical fiction. He passes on from Husserl to 
examine the work of two other members of the phenomenological 
school, Scheler and Heidegger. 

Illemann followed out Kraft’s idea of a chronological study of 
Husserl’s works in his pamphlet Husserl’s Prephenomenological 
Philosophy. He says that it is impossible to evaluate Ideas towards 
a Pure Phenomenology as well as Husserl’s later works without 
first having knowledge of the philosophy that Husserl held earlier. 
Accordingly he begins with an analysis of Husserl’s first major 
work, Philosophy of Arithmetic. This analysis is well done, al- 
though it does not betray any knowledge of Frege’s review of the 
book. Illemann next devotes a chapter to what he calls Husserl’s 
genetic-psychological interim period, 1891-1900. This is utterly 
inadequate in its subject-matter. Instead of showing how Husserl 
was forced to turn away from psychologism, he overlooks the con- 
troversies of the period entirely, and in the space of three short 
pages disposes of the most critical period in Husserl’s whole life. 
Ilemann is perfectly right in maintaining that in order to under- 
stand Ideas towards a Pure Phenomenology it is necessary to know 
what went before in Husserl’s thought. It may be added that any 
right understanding of Logical Investigations is dependent on an 
understanding of the events that led up to its writing. If those 
events are clearly understood, the misconceptions that have per- 
sisted about the book will no longer be possible. 

After this inadequate survey of the philosophy that Husserl] held 
before he developed phenomenology, Illemann proceeds to a critical 
exposition of phenomenology. Here he develops the old argument 
that Husserl has produced another or better sort of psychology. He 
adds an appendix containing some differences between the first and 
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the later editions of Logical Investigations. A bibliography, listing 
nineteen works by Husserl and seventy-two about him and phe. 
nomenology, is really the most useful part of the work, although 
there too the omissions are noticeable. Some of the omissions were 
noted in Weidauer’s book, Criticism of Husserl’s Transcendental 
Phenomenology. He adds one work by Husserl and thirty-three 
about him and phenomenology. 

Weidauer confines his interest to one of Husserl’s latest works, 
Cartesian Meditations, which appeared in French in 1931 and of 
which a revised German edition is expected in the near future, to be 
followed by an English translation. Weidauer first analyzes Car- 
tesian Meditations and then in a series of propositions makes an 
attack on its theoretical basis. He too holds that Husserl has failed 
to validate the noema and hence it must be said that transcendental 
phenomenology is not a philosophical discipline. He is also of the 
opinion that the cardinal error that Husserl made is his thesis of 
ideal being. Weidauer develops this criticism of Husserl in rela- 
tion to a belief that he himself holds, that philosophy is, properly 
speaking, a normative ethics. 

Whatever their opposition to phenomenology be, these critics one 
and all speak of the importance and the spread of phenomenology 
in Germany. Weidauer thinks that all philosophers must make 
phenomenology a common point of attack because of its great in- 
fluence, its historical connections, and its real merits. It will be 
highly interesting to find the reactions of philosophers in English- 
speaking countries when they too begin to discuss Husserl and phe- 
nomenology in the critical way which has been followed in Germany. 


ANpbrEW D. Osporn. 
NEw YorkK CITY. 
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Aristotle. Fundamentals of the History of his Development. 
‘WERNER JAEGER. Translated by Richard Robinson. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1934. 
410 pp. $6.00. 


Shortly after the original German edition of this book was pub- 
lished in 1923, Professor A. E. Taylor, in a Critical Notice in Mind 
(Vol. XXXIII, p. 192), described it as a work of first-rate im- 
portance, which would have to be studied by anyone who professed 
a serious interest in Greek Philosophy. Professor Taylor’s estimate 
has been justified, and it is not too much to say that the book has 
already succeeded in altering our general view of Aristotle. But it 
would certainly be well for all who read the book to take the addi- 
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tional pains of carefully pondering Professor Taylor’s review of it, 
as a corrective against a too uncritical acceptance of the author’s 
fundamental attitude toward Aristotle. 

Fortunately, Professor Jaeger’s own style was not infected with 
any of the qualities which make Aristotle’s extant works seem on 
the whole so forbidding; it was, on the contrary, readable and in- 
teresting. Still it is undeniable that an English translation, be- 
sides being a great convenience to those who read German, will in 
fact have the effect of bringing the work within a much wider cir- 
cle of scholars. Fortunately also, Mr. Robinson’s rendering has 
been perfected to such a point that it reads like an original English 
piece, and the accuracy has been checked in part by Dr. Fritz Kolln. 
Furthermore Professor Jaeger himself has been consulted in doubt- 
ful cases, and has made some alterations and additions to the original 
edition. 

The net result of Professor Jaeger’s researches is this. By a 
carefully constructive interpretation of the fragments of Aristotle’s 
literary works, together with a discriminating analysis of the trea- 
tises, an order of composition emerges which suggests an intellectual 
development through three successive phases: (1) an early Platonic 
stage, during the twenty years of his membership in the Academy, 
in which he was under the influence of Plato’s personality without a 
slavish subjection to his master’s views; (2) a transitional stage of 
about twelve years in Asia Minor and Macedonia, in which Aris- 
totle, while still considering himself a Platonist, yet abandoned the 
Theory of Ideas and developed his own theological ethics and meta- 
physics; (3) the final period, commencing with his return to 
Athens, in which the ideal of scientific research led him in the direec- 
tion of empiricism. 


R. 8. 


Selections from Early Greek Philosophy. Miron C. Naum. New 
York: F. 8. Crofts & Co. 1934. vii+ 219 pp. $1.25. 


The purpose of the author ‘‘has been to make available in com- 
pact and usable form translations of the source-material of this 
period from Thales through the Atomists’’ (p. vi). The Introduc- 
tion is a reprint of the first chapter of Gomperz’ Greek Thinkers, 
which gives a geographical and anthropological setting. Then fol- 
low sections on the philosophers, arranged by schools and tenden- 
cies, roughly in historical order, each section consisting of a short, 
clear, unpretentious appreciation and then the fragments and se- 
lections from the doxographical tradition. The translations are 
from Fairbanks’ The First Philosophers of Greece, with the excep- 
tion of Democritus, whose fragments have been done by Dr. Gordon 
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H. Clark of the University of Pennsylvania. The book should prove 
useful in courses on the history of philosophy. 


R. S$. 


Da Guglielmo d’Auvergne a San Tomaso d’Aquino. Vol. II, 
L’Origine delle Cose da Dio in Guglielmo d’Auvergne. Amato 
Masnovo. (Publ. della Univ. Catt. del Sacro Cuore, Scienze 
Filosofiche, Vol. XXII.) Milan: Societaé Editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pen. 
siero.’’ 1934. vii+ 203 pp. 15 lire. 

Notwithstanding the frequent encomia of the philosophy of the 
thirteenth century, and notwithstanding the unity and synthesis 
which are so frequently found as the characteristic marks of that 
philosophy, it is a striking fact that almost nothing has been written, 
and therefore nothing is generally known, of the philosophy or the 
writers of the first fifty years of that century. The publication of 
the philosophical works of Robert Grosseteste and of the Summa of 
Alexander of Hales, now in progress, has started a flood of critical 
literature which has already changed that situation in the case of 
one of the great figures of the period. Professor Masnovo’s work 
is an attempt to trace the backgrounds of the philosophic activities 
of the second half of the century in terms of the labors of William 
of Auvergne, bishop of Paris, another of the predecessors at the 
University of Paris of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventura. 
Volume I of Professor Masnovo’s study, which appeared in 1930, 
took up William of Auvergne’s doctrine of the ‘‘ascent toward 
God’’: beginning with the controversies at the University of Paris 
from 1229 to 1231 Professor Masnovo relates the discussions of the 
De trinitate of William of Auvergne to ontologism, exaggerated 
realism, and the doctrine of innate ideas as they had come down in 
the writings of Anselm, Abailard, and the commentaries of Boethius, 
to the time when John of Damascus was translated from the Greek 
and when numerous other translations from Greek, Arabic, and 
Hebrew philosophers (it is generally held that William of Auvergne 
introduced the two Jewish philosophers, Avicebron and Maimonides, 
into the discussions of Latin philosophy) began to disturb the phil- 
osophic equilibrium of the West. Professor Masnovo proceeds in 
Volume II to the consideration of the origin of things from God. 
This subject carries him into a series of controversies which were 
still agitated in the last half of the century, principally the ‘“‘old 
problem’’ of the eternity of matter, in which the possibility of a 
creation from a preéxistent matter coéternal with God was envisaged 
and rejected (William of Auvergne and Alexander of Hales seem 
to have inherited this problem from Avicebron and Avicenna) and 
the ‘‘new problem’’ of the distinction of God’s will and power 
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(William seems to have derived this problem from the polemics fol- 
lowing on Peter Abailard’s doctrine of the necessity of creation). 
Professor Masnovo represents William of Auvergne working upon 
these questions and giving a resolution to them which forms a 
foundation from which Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and the 
other philosophers of their generation at Paris would doubtless have 
begun. In particular, since William opposed the doctrine of crea- 
tion ab aeterno expressed by Avicenna, and since Aquinas was later 
to hold there is no rational refutation of that doctrine, the analysis 
of William of Auvergne is of crucial importance in understanding 
the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas himself, especially if the favorite 
scholarly problem of the moment, whether or not Thomas ‘‘avicen- 
nizes,’’ is to be solved. Professor Masnovo plans a third volume in 
which he will examine William’s doctrine of things, particularly of 
man, in the light of the discussions of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. The three volumes will then be used as introduction to an 
exposition in detail of the thought of Thomas Aquinas. The enter- 
prise deserves the highest commendation, not only for the originality 
involved in the simple process of going to the little known move- 
ments which preceded the work of St. Thomas for the elucidation of 
that work, but for the comprehensiveness and the clarity with which 
the project has thus far been executed. 
R. McK. 


Der Verstandene Tod. Eine Untersuchung zu Martin Heideggers 
Existenzial-Ontologie. Mit einer Monographischen Bibliographie 
Martin Heidegger. ApoupH STERNBERGER. (Studien und Bib- 
liographien zur Gegenwartsphilosophie.) Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 
1934. 155 pp. 4.50 M. 

One of the best features of modern German Existenzphilosophie 
consists in its analysis of the concepts and facts which have hitherto 
been the subject only of ethical discussion and the religious sermon. 
Jaspers has achieved even more in this direction than Heidegger. 
The fact of ‘‘givenness,’’ or better, ‘‘not-givenness,’’ of death has 
been analyzed in this way by the Existenzphilosophie. The great 
danger in this type of analysis, however, is that the disciples often 
make a scholastic doctrine out of an explanatory hint. The book, 
Der Verstandene Tod, is an excellent example of this aberration. 
The book is like a philological discussion which connects a given fact 
(or contradicts it) to the point where all the flavor of the original 
work is lost. It is impossible to give a real survey of the book as 
the material is so interwoven with the context of Heidegger’s as- 
sumptions and language that a short summary is impossible. The 
bibliography at the end of the book containing the names of the 
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critical reviewers of Heidegger’s book is very significant, as one can 
get from the very names of the critics a good picture of the circles 
interested in Heidegger’s work. M. T. G. 


Max Schelers Phinomenologische Systematik. Mit einer Mono- 
graphischen Bibliographie Max Scheler. GrRHARD KRaAENZLIN. 
(Studien und Bibliographien zur Gegenwartsphilosophie.) Leip- 
zig: 8. Hirzel. 1934. 103 pp. 3.80 M. 

Kraenzlin’s book, Max Schelers Phinomenologische Systematik, 
is the first attempt at giving a systematic presentation of Scheler’s 
work. Until now all articles and books written on Scheler have dealt 
only with certain parts or aspects of his philosophy. Kraenzlin 
looks upon Scheler’s work from a high philosophical stand-point 
and he has given a short, clear, and well-written outline which can 
be recommended to all who want to get an insight into Scheler’s 
philosophy, even though one can not agree with Kraenzlin’s assump- 
tion that Scheler’s life-work is only the modification of some ulti- 
mate principles already laid down in his first large work, the Ma- 
terielle Wertethik. Scheler’s iridescent and abundant mind, which 
took up every phase of modern thought, can not be included within 
a single frame-work. The man who is interested in transcendental 
psychology, in the ethics of absolute values, in the ‘‘Genius of the 
War’’ and pacifism, in a phenomenological Catholicism and a so- 
ciological relativism, and finally in a new anthropological meta- 
physics, has too rich a mind for such a simplification of thought. 
Kraenzlin’s statement that Scheler’s phenomenology can be under- 
stood by applying the so-called first principle of phenomenology, 
that there is a connection between the essence of the object and the 
essence of intuitional experience, and his statement that Scheler’s 
philosophy is based on the ‘‘loving’’ intuition of values and essences 
is valid. But this statement is only valid for the first period of 
Scheler’s work, the time of the Materielle Wertethik, and not for 
his later development, for instance, for the Wissensoziologie, for 
the Geistphilosophie, and his posthumous work. In spite of all ob- 
jections, however, this first attempt at a systematic outline of 
Scheler’s work is an excellent piece of work. M. T. G. 


Peter Sterry: Platonist and Puritan, 1613-1672. A Biographical 
and Critical Study with passages selected from his Writings. 
Vivian DE Sota Pinto. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. xiii + 242 pp. 
$3.50. 

Peter Sterry was a force in religious affairs under Cromwell. 

He was of Puritan training, a student at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
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pridge, in the 1630’s, and an avid reader of Plato, the Platonists, 
the Jewish religious literature, the German mystics of the late Mid- 
dle Ages, and (to a less degree) Descartes, Bacon, and Spinoza. He 
became chaplain to Cromwell. He disliked the rigid orthodoxy of 
the Presbyterians as he rejected the ‘‘sensualities of the Papacy.’’ 
Like Milton (with whom he was often associated) he could have 
said that ‘‘new presbyter is but old priest writ large.’’ He fur- 
thered Cromwell’s effort to organize a national and comprehensive 
church. After the Restoration he lived a quiet and retired life. 

Professor Vivian de Sola Pinto of University College, South- 
ampton, gives us a meticulously complete account of his life and 
writings (many of which exist only in manuscript form) and prints 
nearly a hundred pages of selections from his writings. The se- 
lections are far too scrappy: they are evidently selected to illus- 
trate his literary gifts rather than his reasoned development of his 
philosophy,—though for a mystic Platonist this method is less un- 
fortunate than it would be for most philosophers. Sterry was not 
mentioned in Principal Tulloch’s classic volumes, but had a chapter 
devoted to him eight years ago in F. J. Powicke’s book on the Cam- 
bridge Platonists. Professor Pinto brings out the essential feature 
of Sterry’s philosophical position by contrasting him with Richard 
Baxter. Sterry took consistently the stand that ‘‘nothing is mean 
and vile, seen in a right and universal light.’’ This neo-Platonic 
thesis led him to a monism that emphasized divine immanence. 
Thus to Baxter he seemed to break down the distinction between 
Christianity and paganism, to destroy the doctrine of special reve- 
lation, to identify Christ with universal intelligence and so to grant 
too much authority to non-Christian philosophers, and to weaken 
the force of moral distinctions by suggesting the ultimate redemp- 
tion of all men. The issue between Sterry and Baxter has appeared 
in one form or another in practically all centuries of Christian his- 
tory. 


S. P. L. 


The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation. CHarLes Harts- 
HORNE. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1934. xiv + 288 
pp. $3.00. 

In this ambitious speculative essay Professor Hartshorne pursues 
the concept of sensation into the related fields of psychology, es- 
thetics, epistemology, and metaphysics, arriving at the conclusion 
that experience constitutes an ‘‘affective continuun’’ in which ‘‘all 
qualitative contrasts, in whatever dimension, repeat recognizably the 
contrasts characteristic of affection in its typical cases, so that these 
contrasts may be said to generate the continuum. Such polarities 
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are joy and sorrow, self and not-self, liking and disliking, ete,” 
(p. 9). Among the more striking philosophical implications of this 
hypothesis are these: affective tone is the stuff of which the entire 
content of consciousness is composed; idealism, in a pan-psychistie 
version, is vindicated, and we are justified in our spontaneous con. 
viction that ‘‘love, which is to say, in its lowest terms, the sensitive. 
ness of living beings for each other, is the key to the nature of 
things’’ (pp. 13-14). 

Professor Hartshorne has developed his hypothesis in considera- 
ble detail and has taken pains to relate it to the most recent empirical 
findings in the various subjects concerned. Though the theory of 
sensation here advanced is admittedly out of harmony with accepted 
doctrine in many quarters it finds some aid and comfort in quite 
specific experimental data and also in the speculative suggestions of 
contemporary scientists and philosophers. Thus fortified in the 
most minute and the most grandiose regions of experience, its present 
deficiency seems to me to lie in a want of consideration for those 
intermediate principles and ‘‘middle-sized facts’’ which are required 
for balance and solidity, even in speculative philosophy. It is per- 
haps in this direction that further modifications of the hypothesis— 
foreshadowed by Professor Hartshorne in his preface—are to be 
sought. 

A. E. M. 


Considérations sur la Marche des Idées et des Evénements dans les 
Temps Modernes. (A.-A.) Cournot. Texte revu et presenté par 
F. Mentré. Paris: Boivin et Cie. 1934. Vol. I, pp. xxxl+ 
351; Vol. II, pp. 374. 60 francs. 


The logical, mathematical, and economic works of Cournot are 
so much better known than his writings in the field of the philosophy 
of history, that a one-sided view of his teachings has been the result. 
The Considérations herewith presented were first published after 
the Commune and have therefore not only the interest inherent in 
their subject-matter, but additional interest as an historical docu- 
ment. Cournot’s philosophy of history is almost unique in empha- 
sizing the influence of chance events in history. This does not 
mean that he neglected general trends when they occurred nor de- 
nied the possibility of laws of social development. He did deny 
that any general explanation could cover the whole field of history. 
His work is also important in that it interprets its subject-matter 
more broadly than was customary in his time. Political changes 
are correlated with and subordinated to cultural events. His work 
was bound to suffer from its scope, but when due allowance is made 
for that, it remains one of the most interesting and suggestive mem- 
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bers of that literary tradition in which are to be found The City 
of God, the Scienza Nuova, and recent popular treatises on the growth 
of modern civilization. 


G. B. 


La Connaissance. Mathématique, Technique, Humanisme, Méta- 
physique. JULIEN PacorTe. Paris: Félix Alean. 1934. vi+ 
193 pp. 15 frances. 


The author surveys certain branches of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and technology, as regards the newest lines of investiga- 
tion. He lays most stress on the right of a science of technics to be 
rated as parallel to experimental physics, since both are actively con- 
structive. In general, his exposition is too cursory to be of value 
to the otherwise uninformed, and his own comments are little more 
than ‘‘It is remarkable that . . .’’ or ‘‘It is a curious fact that. . . .’’ 


a os 


Judaism as a Cwilization: Toward a Reconstruction of American- 
Jewish Life. Morpecat M. Kapitan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1934. xiv-+ 601 pp. $5.00. 


Although this work is conceived as a program for contemporary 
Judaism, it is an admirable exposition of a philosophy of religion in 


general as well. For Judaism the doctrine that ‘‘the Jewish reli- 
gion exists for the Jewish people and not the Jewish people for the 
Jewish religion’’ (p. x) implies, according to Dr. Kaplan, a denial 
of the orthodox position that religion must be the center and essence 
of Jewish life, and of the Reform position that Judaism is merely a 
universal religion, and, on the positive side, a cultivation of Jewish 
civilization as an organic national whole, the religious aspect of 
which is merely a self-conscious expression and instrument of the 
values of Jewish life. In practice this implies the building of a 
national home-land as a cultural center for World-Jewry, and a par- 
ticipation by all Jews of the diaspora in both their own national 
civilization and the civilization in which they happen to share as 
citizens. This may mean participation even in two folk-religions, 
the possibility of which would be denied by other theories of Judaism. 

The more general thesis of this philosophy of religion is summed 
up in the following quotations: ‘‘ All spiritual values, from those of 
Godhood to those of individual salvation, are irrelevant and mis- 
chievous unless they are based upon the interests and history of 
some particular community’’ (pp. 348-344). ‘‘It would be far 
more logical to see the end of all religion, than to promise a future 
to personal religion while pronouncing the doom of folk religion’’ 
(p. 341). ‘‘The mutual toleration of religions can come about only 
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through the recognition that each religion must strive to have its 
beliefs and practices meet the universal needs of human nature, and 
that each religion must cultivate the uniqueness which arises from 
the particular civilization constituting its background’’ (p. 381), 
‘‘The difference in character between one civilization and another 
is not so much in the ideals they profess as in the social institutions 
they evolve as a means of expressing their ideals’’ (p. 419). 

In working out his thesis in detail Dr. Kaplan practises what he 
preaches by exhibiting a wealth of both American and Jewish learn. 
ing. His vigorous nationalism may be regarded as the counterpart 
to Nazi religious nationalism, with the significant difference that it 
provides a reasoned basis for toleration and hyphenation. Part V 
is especially suggestive for the theory of religion. Part VI, on 
Torah, appears to be a desperate attempt to revive the religious core 
of Jewish life and education, in spite of Dr. Kaplan’s own thesis 
that the Judaism of the future will not be primarily religious. 

H. W. 8S. 
Filosofi e Moralistt del Novecento. ApriANO TiLGHER. Roma: 
Libreria di Scienze e Lettere. 1932. Pp. 321. 


In a period like ours, when the cultivation of a special corner of 
a special field is increasing both as an approved custom and as a 
practical necessity, it is a delight to come upon a book such as that 


under review. Adriano Tilgher is one of those blessed mortals whose 
first-hand acquaintance with contemporary philosophical movements 
in five languages and twice as many lands is the despair of most 
American students. To us who can not see the forest for the trees, 
he presents a synoptic picture of Western thought in our time, in- 
terpreting each movement and each philosopher in the light of his 
contemporaries, in a style extraordinarily graphic, and from a point 
of view both critical and sympathetic. The book contains some 
thirty brief sketches of philosophical positions and tendencies from 
five to fifteen pages in length, each a clean-cut intaglio, a master- 
piece of condensation that hides condensation, of brevity that brings 
the sense of leisure. 

It goes without saying that the variety of opinions thus pre 
sented is very considerable and that such unity as the book pos 
sesses is in part chronological, in part the unity of the spirit which 
is breathed into it by the skill of the author. An external method 
which has contributed to this result is the grouping of the various 
thinkers introduced around the romantic tendency which Tilgher 
considers central for our time and which he describes as ‘‘a new 
intuition, a new experience, better still, a new taste, a new sense, 4 
new orientation to life: a new culture which expresses itself in 
every domain of the spirit: art, religion, philosophy, morals, polities, 
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jurisprudence.’’ It is, in short, ‘‘the cult of life as life, and solely 
because it is life.’? Most of the philosophical writers of our time, 
in Tilgher’s opinion, share in this tendency, a few oppose it, but 
none can neglect it. 

Seven of the little essays of the volume are devoted to Germany, 
three to America, two to Spain, twelve to France, six to Italy; for 
some reason that does not transpire, hardly any reference is made 
to British thinkers. No claim, in fact, is made that the work is 
exhaustive. But its very wide inclusiveness, its synoptic sympathy, 
and its great charm, make one wish that it might be translated into 
English and reach the large public which it deserves. 


JAMES B. Pratt. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Vortrige der Bibliothek Warburg. Herausgegeben von Fritz Sax. 
Vortrige 1930-1931. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1932. xii + 304 
pp. Tafeln I-XXxX. 18 M. 


These lectures make a distinguished contribution to the history 
of English culture, especially to the history of classicist influences 
and traditions. E. F. Jacob’s ‘‘Some Aspects of Classical Influence 
in Medieval England”’ is a review of the extent of the study of 
classical grammar, rhetoric, and poetry in England from Benedict 


Bisecop to Joseph of Exeter. Hans Liebeschiitz in his ‘‘Der Sinn 
des Wissens bei Roger Bacon’’ attempts to show the sources in 
ancient philosophy of Roger Bacon’s conception of knowledge. J. 
A. K. Thomson’s ‘‘Erasmus in England’’ discusses the influence of 
Lucian in England through More and Erasmus. E. Cassirer’s 
“Shaftesbury und die Renaissance des Platonismus in England’’ 
presents Shaftesbury’s esthetic as the last great expression in 
England of the Platonic ideal of contemplation as opposed to the 
“inquisitorial’’ ideal of Bacon. Perhaps the most informative essay 
in the volume is Edgar Wind’s ‘‘Humanititsidee und heroisiertes 
Portrait in der englischen Kulture des 18. Jahrhunderts’’ which 
contributes a critical analysis of the interrelations of the esthetics of 
Hume, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Garrick. The re- 
maining lectures in the volume are: ‘‘Chaucer, Shakespeare und die 
Antike’’ by W. F. Schirmer; ‘‘Inigo Jones und der Theaterstil der 
Renaissance’? by Oskar Fischel; ‘‘Classicism and Romanticism in 
the Poetry of Walter Savage Landor’’ by E. de Selincourt; and 
“The Position and Function of Classical Studies in Modern English 
Edueation’’ by Sir Richard W. Livingstone. 
H.W. & 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


THE PERSONALIST. Summer, 1934. A Quantum View of His. 
tory: Ralph Tyler Flewellmg. Truthseekers and Soothsayers: F. (, 
S. Schiller. Goethe: The Poet of Aspiration: J. W. Buckham. The 
Individuality of the Real: Herbert Wildon Carr. Ideal-Realism: 
Part Two: N. Lossky. 

REVUE NEOSCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 37, No. 42. 
Bergsonisme et Métaphysique (II): Ch. Lemaitre. L’exigence 
idéaliste de la philosophie contemporaine: A. Forest. Pour la philo- 
sophie intégrale: M. Blondel. La philosophie de Przywara: Méta. 
physique de-créature: A. Favre. Thomas of Sutton, O.P. (cont.): 
D. E. Sharp. (Ce fascicule contient en supplément la premiére 
livraison du répertoire bibliographique qui sera désormais publié 
régulierement. ) 

Morris Morris. Man Created during Descent at the Beginning 
of the New Stone Age, that is, not more than about five or seven 
dozen centuries ago. London & Edinburgh: Marshall Brothers. 
Baltimore: Universal Baptist Church. 1926. 111 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Attention is called to a new series (beginning Vol. XII.) of The 
Philosopher, A Quarterly Journal of Practical Philosophy, of which 
Thomas Greenwood is now editor. It is the organ of the Philo- 
sophical Society of England. Subscriptions (2s. 6d.) may be sent 
to the Secretary, 13 Woodlands Road, Barnes Common, London, 
S.W. 13. The table of contents of the first two numbers of 1934 (48 
pp. each) are as follows: (No. 1) Philosophy and the Public. Rea- 
son in Action: John Macmurray. Reflection and Common Sense: 
A. E. Heath. Civilization and Modern Science: Paul Painlevé. 
Dean Inge Evaluates Science: Isaac Hartill. Psychology of the 
**Mass-Man’’: Pelham H. Box. (No. 2) Philosophy in the Schools. 
Individual Psychology and Education: John Dewey. Freudism and 
Religion: Thomas H. Hughes. The Limitations of English Aes- 
thetics: The Earl of Listowel. The World-View of Bishop Barnes: 
G. F. J. Temple. Humanism and Truth: R. J. Dingle. 





